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no great living lyric poets" (p. 346). In 
fact, to many minds, Mr. Henning will seem a . 
little severe in his treatment of Baudelaire, 
Verlaine and the ultra-moderns. 

Two smaller points and I have done with 
objections. A reference to Alceste in the notes 
declares that "he was brutally frank and 
grouty 4 rather than misanthropic " (p. 370). 
The very short resume on versification con- 
tains the statement that " without rhyme there 
can be no French verse, for it could not be dis- 
tinguished from prose" (p. 403). Perhaps it 
were well to suspend judgment here. 

This outline of versification is extremely 
compact and thereby difficult. There are one 
or two errors of detail, yet most of the stuff 
is there for those who will take the trouble to 
dig for it. The same may be said of the vol- 
ume as a whole; it is rewarding to the inter- 
ested and industrious. Its dominant note is 
sincerity, just the note which the editor 
stresses in his chosen poets, for lack of 
which he apparently rules out Coppee and De 
Banville. 

This anthology should help the cause. I 
know of nothing better for its period. If Mr. 
Henning were to continue his labors with a 
companion volume of poets preceding the nine- 
teenth century, we should indeed have a splen- 
did basis for appreciation of what is still to our 
schools a twilight and debatable land. 

B. Preston Daegan. 
The University of Chicago. 



Karl Loffler, Die Handschriften des Klosters 
Weingarten. (XLI. Beiheft zum Zentral- 
blatt fur Bibliothekswesen.) Leipzig: Otto 
Harrassowitz, 1912. 8vo., viii + 185 pp. 

The celebrated Benedictine abbey of Wein- 
garten in Germany once contained such manu- 
script treasures as the oldest of the three world- 
renowned Minnesinger manuscripts, but fate 
has scattered its books to the four corners of 

'The word is found in the New International, 
6u«— . 



the earth. The work here reviewed is an at- 
tempt to trace the history of this valuable col- 
lection, and to determine as far as may be the 
present location of the manuscripts. 

The most ancient group of these came orig- 
inally from the Cathedral library of Constance, 
whence they were transferred by purchase in 
the year 1630. But the Weingarten library 
itself had already then enjoyed a long and 
illustrious career, having been founded in 1053 
by the transference of an older community 
of monks from Altdorf near Bavensburg. Its 
early history is closely connected with that of 
the House of Guelf, and a special school of 
calligraphy and de luxe binding was early 
developed. 

During the Napoleonic era in Germany 
Weingarten lost its library, and after many 
vicissitudes due to war conditions the major 
portion of its contents found a resting place 
in the Landesbibliothek of Stuttgart, while 
other parts are at Fulda, Darmstadt and other 
German cities. The most valuable jewel- 
bedecked manuscripts seem to have been taken 
to Paris by the French, whence they found 
their way nearly a century ago to the private 
library of Lord Leicester at Holkham Hall in 
England. 

Among the literary manuscripts may be 
mentioned the chief Classical Latin authors, 
such as Terence, Cicero and Ovid; many col- 
lections of German poems from the earliest 
times; Petrarch's De remediis utriusque for- 
tunae, and numerous Late Latin writers. 



George C. Keidel. 



Washington. 



CORRESPONDENCE 

Analogues to the Story of Selvagia in 
Montemayoe's Diana 

A considerable portion of the first book of 
Montemayor's Diana is occupied with Selva- 
gia's recital of the suffering caused to herself, 
and her three companions by unrequited love, 
for by some curious caprice of Fate, the ardent 
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shepherd or shepherdess was destined to meet 
only with rebuffs from the object of his or her 
love: 

"Ved que estrafio embuste de amor. Si por 

uentura Ysmenia yua al campo, Alanio tras 
ella, si Montano yua al ganado, Ysmenia tras 
el, si yo andaua al monte con mis ouejas, Mon- 
tano tras mi. Si yo sabia que Alanio estaua en 
un bosque donde solia repastar, alia me yua 
tras el. Era la mas nueua cosa del mundo oyr 
como dezia Alanio sospirando, jay Ysmenia!, 
y como Ysmenia dezia ;ay Seluagia!, y c6mo 
Seluagia dezia jay Montano! y c6mo Montano 
dezia j ay mi Alanio ! " * 

It has been noted that this ingenious ar- 
rangement of unhappy shepherds and shep- 
herdesses is found in the sixth Idyll of 
Moschus, 2 in which, as in the Diana: 

through Echo, Pan, 
Lyde, and Satyr, Love his circle ran. 

Years before the publication of the Diana, 
however, the theme appeared in the Spanish 
peninsula in the Auto Pastoril Portuguez of 
Gil Vicente, performed in 1523. It is here 
employed as an introduction to a Christmas 
play, and preserves the pastoral atmosphere. 
The same laments are expressed by the six 
characters who find their ardent love un- 
requited : 

Joanne. Oh Catalinal 

Catalma. Oh Fernando! 

Fernando. Oh Madanellal 
Madanella. Oh Affonso! 

Oh quando, quando 

Me quereraa algum bem! 
Affonso. Oh Inezl quanto mal tern 

Esta maleita, em que ando! 



Fernando. Isto chamam amor louco, 
Eu por ti e tu por outro.* 

1 1 have used the edition of the Diana published by 
Sefior Menendez y Pelayo in vol. II of OHgenes de 
la Novela, Madrid, 1907. The passage quoted above 
is found on page 264. 

'Georg Schbnherr, Jorge de Montemayor, Sein 
Leben und sein ScMferroman, die " Biete Libros de 
la Diana." Halle, 1886, p. 42. 

• Obraa de Gil Vicente, Lisboa, 1852, Vol. I, p. 136. 
These last words of Fernando are glossed by Alanio 
in the Diana in what is called an antiguo cantor: 

Amor loco ,ay amor loco! 
yo por uos, y uos por otro. 

Origenes de la Novela, vol. II, p. 265. 



The knot is left untied,* and the play ends with 
the adoration of the Virgin. 

The same situation, considerably developed, 
is found in the Discordia y question de amor/ 
attributed to Lope de Eueda. As in Vicente's 
play, three shepherds and shepherdesses suffer 
the ills of unrequited love, and after recrimi- 
nation on all sides, they decide to refer the 
question to Cupid himself. The latter, while 
asleep, has been robbed of bow and quiver and 
bound fast by Diana and a nymph. The lov- 
ers, disobeying the express command of Diana, 
release the god who offers to help them in re- 
turn for the service. Cupid is unable to satisfy 
the contending parties, and leads them away 
in his own chains. Here we find other themes 
such as the triumph of Chastity over Love 
joined to the question of love unreturned. 

The subject receives a still different treat- 
ment at the hands of Joaquin Eomero de 
Cepeda in his Comedia Metamorfosea* Again 
we have three shepherds and shepherdesses suf- 
fering the pains of unrequited love, and each 
blaming another for heartlessness : 

Belisena. Por mi Medoro suspiro. 

Eleno. Belisena es mi querer. 

Albino. Eleno me ha dado el tiro. 

Belisena. Medoro, vuelte a mi. 

Medoro. Yo no te quiero,' pastora. 

Eleno. Belisena, mi sefiora. 

Belisena. Eleno, dejame aqui. 

Albino. Eleno, mirame agora. 

Eleno. {C6mo se ha de concluir 
T dar fin 6. este debate? 

Eleno's question is one which naturally occurs 
to the reader. The author, however, makes a 
gallant effort to reach a solution. A meta- 
morphosis takes place simultaneously in their 
hearts, and each shepherd and shepherdess af- 
firms his or her love for the person who a 
moment before had been scorned. This change 
leads to as difficult a situation as the previous 

'A somewhat similar theme is treated in Vicente's 
Tragicomedia pastoril da Berra da Estrella. 

"Republished from an edition of 1617 by Fran- 
cisco B. de Uhagdn in the Bevista de Archwos, Vol. 
VI, 1902. 

•Published by Ochoa, Tesoro del teatro espa&ol, 
Vol. I, Paris, 1838. 
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one, and the play ends without the reconcilia- 
tion of the lovers. 

It is interesting to find the same motive 
treated in several Italian pastoral plays of the 
sixteenth century. A tragic solution is found 
in the Discordia d'amore (1526) of Marco 
Guazzo in which " due giovani e due f anciulle 
amano tutti, ma disposti come a ruota, e 
ciascuno disprezza chi l'ama." T A tragedy is 
narrowly averted in another pastoral entitled 
Lo Sfortunato (1567) of Argenti, in which 
" Sfortunato prega d'amore Dafne ma ne e 
respinto; alia sua volta questa prega d'amore 
Jacinto, ma ne e respinta; Jacinto prega Fla- 
minia, ma ne e respinto ; Flaminia prega Silvio, 
ma ne e respinta." 8 The argument of Alvise 
Pasqualigo's pastoral play, Oli Intricati, as 
stated by Selvaggia, one of the characters, be- 
trays at once the influence of the Duma of 
Montemayor: 

lo per Alamo mi consume) e moro, 
Alanio per Ismenia, ohimel si strugge; 
Ismenia per Montano ogn'hor s'affligge, 
e Montano per me buo tempo perde. 
Ismenia un tempo Alanio amar soleva, 
in odio havendo di Montano il cuore. 

J. P. WlCKEBSHAM CbAWFOBD. 
University of Pennsylvania. 



Two Dramatic Notes 

(1) "Genowa" and "Genoway" 

In Furness'8 Variorum Edition of The Mer- 
chant of Venice there is a somewhat extended 
note on the spelling "Genowa," which occurs 
several times in the first scene of the third act. 
Dr. Furness cites with disapproval White's 
contention' that the w shifts the accent to the 
second syllable; and he mentions the "curi- 

'Ferdinando Neri, La Tragedia italiana del Otn- 
qiieoento, TPirenze, 1904, pp. 13-15. 

•Enrico Carrara, Storia del generi letterari ita- 
liani, La Poesia pastorale, Milano, 1909, p. 330. 

' Carrara, ibid., pp. 347 and 436. 



ous" distinction made by Howell, in his In- 
structions for Forraine Travel (1642), be- 
tween " Genowa," the city, and " Genoway," 
the inhabitant. The learned commentator, 
however, offers no explanation for either form. 
There is no difficulty in accounting for the 
presence either of the to or of the long o> if 
one remembers the Italian originals of the 
words: "Genova," the city, and "Genovese" 
(-vay-zay), the inhabitant. The latter form 
is of course recognized in English, Tennyson 
using it in the last line of Columbus: 

I am but an alien and a Genovese. 

It will be seen that the w is merely a weak- 
ened v, such as is found in "Lodowick," an- 
other Anglicized Italian name. The y helps 
to reproduce the English long a sound of the 
Italian e. 

(2) Revenge for Honour and Othello 

In his admirable edition of Chapman's trage- 
dies, Dr. Parrott discusses at some length the 
sources of Revenge for Honour. Although he 
notes three passages for which parallels can be 
found in Othello, 1 he does not include Shakes- 
peare's play among the works that helped fur- 
nish the inspiration for this seventeenth cen- 
tury melodrama. 

The resemblances, which are more than 
merely verbal, seem significant. Both dramas 
deal with the Oriental conception of marital 
honor; both husbands are unpolished, gullible 
warriors; and both villains are intellectual, 
materialistic, and remorseless. 

It is in the development of the knavery that 
there is perhaps the most noticeable similarity. 
Mura, himself a dupe, prepares the soil of 
Almanzor's mind for the seed of suspicion by 
means of words almost identical with Iago's: 
"I do not like this." Abrahen, the master 
fiend, soliloquizes thus: 

Be they as harmless as the prayers of virgins, 
I'll work his ruin out of his intentions. I, i, 423-4. 



t Revengefor Honour, I, i, 290-2; m, i, 184-6; IV, ii, 
134-7 Othello; m, iii, 349-50; I, i, 76-7; V, ii, 347-8. 



